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will keep the beginner from elementary mistakes in the
classroom, the young nun is generally entrusted with some
teaching carried on under the supervision of the mistress-
of-studies, who at the same time guides the development
of her academic work.    By safeguarding some hours of
daily study, by procuring private tuition or correspondence
classes, by means of summer-schools and even by those
larger gatherings which lately, in some countries, have
brought together members of many teaching congregations,
the world of scholarship may be opened before the student,
who in the quiet and silence of an ordered life may find no
small scope for developing her gifts.    Moreover, the fact
that under such ckcumstances the nun is not cut off from
the normal interests and responsibilities of her Order, not
kept for years upon the outskirts of life, may make her
scholarship, though one of slow growth, all the more
fruitful.    Some further study of educational psychology,
of method and especially of philosophy, is meant to crown
the years of academic work, as the teacher's diploma is
taken in England in the post-graduate year.    In this
country the nuns may take this diploma from Roehampton,
which was for years affiliated to the Cambridge Syndicate
for the Training of Teachers, but they can also follow
courses at St. Charles's Training College, Kensington, or
St. Mary's College, Newcastle, or, again, they can attend
the Froebel  Classes  at   Hammersmith.    The   Society's
official course is given in the second or upper juniorate.
Before going on to describe this, however, we may perhaps
linger for a moment in order to compare with other
methods of training that outlined above.    During those
middle years of the nineteenth century when the Society
was discussing the question and trying experiments, the
training colleges and training departments of every country